8o          THE CALL OF THE WORLD

Severn called her cousin, used to sit and contem-
plate the lake and Coniston Old Man for many a
long hour. Mrs. Severn kindly asked me to sit in
the chair. " Thank you/' I said, " but if you don't
mind I would rather not. We in the East have a
notion that it is pure desecration for a chela to occupy
the seat of his guru." However, when I was taken
to Ruskin's writing-table on which he worked and
wrote most of his books I was given the surprise
of my life. Except for two books, the table had
absolutely nothing on it. And those two books were
mine. Mrs. Severn, perceiving my evident surprise,
remarked in her own quiet way, " Don't think, Mr.
Wadia, I had those books placed there this morning.
They have been lying there ever since I received
them and there they shall remain and those two
only." The reader may well imagine how elated I
must have felt and how fast my heart must have
raced at hearing those words. Hearing things of this
kind is perhaps the only real joy an unknown author
experiences in his solitary existence, nay, most fre-
quently the only recompense he gets for the years of
toil and tribulation that his vocation unknown to
the public at large entails. People have an idea that
books get written for nothing, that the author is a
waster, a sort of parasite on society. They can see a
cooly or a navvy sweat at their gate any fine after-
noon and can feel that he works and earns his honest
bread. But when the brain sweats at the desk from
morning to evening, no one can see that it works also
and earns its bread just as honestly and as honour-
ably, although no beads of perspiration stand out on